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FOREWORD 



It is with much pleasure that I accede to 
the request of Sri K. V. Raman, m.a., m. Lift, to 
write a foreword to his book on The Early History' 
of the Madras Region . Madras attained the rank 
♦of an important port city and one of the greater 
urban centres of modern India as a result of the 
development of the trade of the Coromandel coast 
under the aegis of the English East India 
Company. Before the seventeenth century, the 
Madras region comprised a group of villages of 
■varying size closely interrelated to one another 
in many ways- 

Sri Raman has aimed in his monograph at 
presenting as continuous and complete a narra- 
tive of the history of ;this region as is possible 
now from the time man began to inhabit it right 
down to the middle of the seventeenth century 
A- D. This was work that needed to be done and 
has now been done with commendable compet- 
ence. The author has availed himself of all 
sources, literary, epigraphic, legendary and so ©n, 
-and made critical use of them in his study of alf 
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aspects of the history and iife of the region. I hope 
the book will receive the attention it merits and 
will be the forerunner of other essays in local 
history that would enable readers to link it up 
with the unbroken past of our country’s ancient 
civilization on the one side and the current 
problems and ohanges that we see emerging in 
our own day. 

i Sri Raman has proved himself an able 
student of history and I wish him every success 
in his future endeavours. 



University of Chicago, 
, may 21, 1959 



K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI 




PREFACE 



The present thesis “ The Early History of 
the Madras Region npto 1650 A* D ” embodies ^the 
results of my research work on the subject for 
two years, 1954-’56, when I was a research student 
in the Department of Indian History and 
Archaeology, University of Madras. I worked 
under Dr. T. V. Mahalingam, now Professor of 
Archaeology, and Dr. M. Arokiaswami, Reader in 
Indian History, to both of whom I am deeply 
indebted for having guided me in the preparation 
of the thesis. I' am also grateful to Dr. 
K. K- Pillai, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Indian History and Archaeology, for the 
keen interest he took in my work and for getting 
me all facilities for preparing the thesis. I am 
thankful to the University of Madras for having 
awarded me the Studentship and permitted me to 
publish the thesis. 

I must acknowledge my gratefulness to the 
Department of Epigraphy for having kindly 
given me access to the transcripts of un- 
published inscriptions and to the Department of 
Archaeology. Southern Circle, for having 
permitted me to use a photograph in the thesis. I 
take this opportunity to thank Sri V. D. Krishnas- 
wami, Deputy Director - General of Archaeology 
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in India; for his valuable guidance regarding the* 
pre-history of Madras and its surroundings. 

My profound thanks are due to Professor 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Director, Institute of 
Traditional Research, UNESCO, ^or gracing the 
book with his esteemed foreword* I also offer my 
thanks to the Amudha Nilayam Publishers, 
Madras, for their neat and careful printing and 
publication of the book. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Though history is indivisible, it admits of study 
under different heads, such as political history, social 
history, economic history, religious history, dynastic 
History, local or regional history and so on. A general 
history would comprise all these phases but the nature of 
its perspective would naturally compel attention only to 
‘the great lines of historical evolution ' Events , 
seemingly less pregnant and material to such historical 
development would lose that measure of attention and 
emphasis, which they could otherwise get in the sectional 
study of the subject. The role of regional history in a 
scheme of general history is thus very important. It 
forms a vital tributary to the great confluence of general 
history. In India, the importance of the study of the 
history of certain regions for the reconstruction of the 
full history of the country, can hardly be exaggerated 
Eor instance, the early history of the vicinity of Madras 
city is a fertile field. The history of the city of Madras* 
as such, has only a life of three centuries ; Scholars like 
Talboys Wheeler, W. Foster, H. D- Love, and C. S. 
Srinivasachari have 'written on the history of Madras and 
its surroundigs from the advent of the English to recent 
times. But the hoary past of the area and the historic 
significance of ancient places like Mylapore, Triplicane, 
Egmore which form part of the city, as well as those like 
Pallavaram, Yelachcheri, Tiruvanmiyur, Kunnattur,- Man- 
gadu, Poonamalle, Tiruvojjiyur, Padi, Tirumullaivayil, 
Ambattur, Korattnr, Pujal (Red Hills), Puliyur, that are 




at the outskirts of the Madras City (within 20 miles) are 
striking. All these places and many more like Nungam- 
bakkam, Chetpet (Senruppddu), Tambaram (Tampuram) 
and others formed a good part of the ancient Tonda- 
mandalam. The early history of this region has not been 
undertaken in a full measure so far. The present thesis 
seeks to provide such a study and bring out the import- 
ance of the region in her political, administrative* 
economic, social, literary, religious and architectural 
history from the earliest times up to 1650 A.D. 

The region is important par excellence from the point 
of view of pre-history. It has rightly been called as “ the 
classic ground of early Palaeolithic culture in South 
India”. The first Palaeolithic relic was discovered in this 
region at Pallavaram and it led to the further discovery of 
many more Palaeoliths in other places. No less significant 
is the discovery in this region of Megalithic sites and 
tools, generally ascribed to the Iron age. Tor instance, the 
Archaeological Department which recently conducted 
excavation at Kunnattur (near Pallavaram 1 is reported to 
have discovered many megalithic finds. In historical times, 
the pageant of the history of this region was adorned 
with rulers belonging to many major dynasties of South 
India and their feudatories. Inscriptions belonging to 
the Pallavas, the Chs|as, the Bashtrakutas, the Pandyas, 
the Cheras and the Vijayanagar kiDgs, as well as many 
smaller dynasties like the Telugu Chodas, the Kadavarayas 
the Yadavarayas and the S'ambuvarayas, have been found, 
in, and around, the city of Madras, in places like 
Pallavaram, Triplicane, San Thom6 (Mylapore), Tiru- 
vo^iysr, Poonamalle, Tiruvanmiyur , (near Adyar), 
Yelachcheri (near G-uindy), Tirunirmalai, Padi etc. 
These lithic records bear witness to the political 
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vicissitudes through which the region passed. Tho* 
vicinity of Madras was also among the earliest places to- 
attract the European powers like the Portuguese, the 
Dutch and the English, who vied with one another to 
establish factories on the east cost for purposes of 
carrying on trade. 

In the matter of administration, the epigraphs of the 
region also reveal the prevalence of the essential features 
of a sound administrative system, both central and local. 
They also tell us about the active functioning of the village 
assemblies ( sabhiis. ) in Manali and Adambakkam. These 
were working well even in the 9th century A. D., during 
the Pallava rule. In later times, under the Chola and 
Vijayanagar rulers, the - village assemblies functioned in 
many other places of the region. The economic and social 
history of the region may be gleaned from the epigraphs- 
and other sources, as also many interesting details of 
information relating to taxation, agriculture, irriga .ion, 
land tenure, trade and commerce, wages, weights and 
coins, land-value, land-measures, interest-rates, community 
life, customs and manners of the people etc. The vital 
part that the prominent temples like those of Tiru- 
vo^iyur and Triplicane, played in the economic, social 
and religious life of the villages is also striking. 

In the field of literature and learning the history of 
the region has its contribution. On the Tamil side,, 
tradition associates Tiruvaljuvar, the author of the im- 
mortal, Tirukkicral, with Mylapore. S'ekkilar, the renowned 
minister of Kulottunga II and the author of the famous 
PeriapurUnam » hailed from Kunnattur and Mayilainathar 
and Jnanaprakas'ar, noted commentators, were from 
Mylapore and Tiruvo^iyar, respectively. Similarly,, 
Sanskrit learning flourished in this region, as is borne out 
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'by the fact -that in the Tirnvo^iyur temple there was a 
•special hall in which a regular school was conducted for 
the teaching of Sanskrit grammar and the exposition of 
’the doctrines of several schools of philosophy. 

The religious history of the area is indeed very 
eventful. Vaishnavism, S'aivism, Buddhism and Jainism, 
has each played its part here. Some of the heralders of 
•■the Vaishnava wing of the Bhakti movement, were either 
born in this region or were closely associated with it. 
Fey Alvar, one of the earliest Altars, came from 
Mylapore. Tirumajis'ai Alvar was born in TirumahVai, 
near Poonamalle. Bhudattalvar and Tirumangai Ajvar 
visited Tirumrmalai and Triplicane. They, it may be 
remembered, were renowned composers of exquisite 
devotional poetry, enshrined in their pusnirams. 
Tirukkachchi Nambi, the elder contemporary and a close 
associate of Sri Bamanuja, the famous philosopher of the 
Visishtadvaita school, came from Poonamalle, and later, 
•the great Ettur Kumara Tatacharya, one of the leaders of 
Vaishnavite sect, made Tirumrmalai one of the centres of 
his activities. S'aivism, contributed alike, its own share to 
the religious importance of the region. The Tevuram 
hymners, associated with the S'aiva wing of the Bhakti 
movement, have visited temples in the region and found 
inspiration for their padigams . Pattinathar, the poet- 
ascetic, lived and died in Tiruvojjiyur. Niraftjanaguru, 
Vagis'vara Pa$dita and Chaturanana Pajjdita, the 
exponents of the Somasiddhanta or the Pas'upata cult of 
:S'aivism. were active in this region, Epigraphical, 
archaeological and literary sources reveal that Buddhism 
and Jainism once had a hold on this region. Mylapore 
iiad a Jain pagoda for Tirthankara Ngminatha to whom 
was dedicated later, Neminatham, the Tamil grammar-work 
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of the 12th century. The age-long tradition that St. 
Thomas came to San Thome and attained his martyrdom 
there, is an interesting episode in the history of this 
region, which has attracted many Christians to this place. 
The Portuguese were mainly drawn to Mylapore for this 
reason and San Thome grew in importance under their 
protection. 

The architectural history of this region is also of 
great interest. The very early rock-cut cave at Palla- 
varam recalls to our minds the architectural activities of 
the Pallavas; and many other monuments with which 
the region is studded, remind us of the Chola and 1 
Vijayanagar contributions in this field.' 

The sources for writing the history of this territory 
round . Madras are many. Epigraphy, Archaeology^ 
Literature and Tradition come to our aid. A- classified 
bibliography of the sources is furnished at the end of the 
thesis. 
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CHAPTER I 



ANTIQUITY OF THE MADRAS REGION 

In tracing the early history of the Madras city and 
its immediate surroundings, one is inevitably struck with 
the many prehistoric relics that have been discovered 
in the region by archaeologists like Eobert Brace Foote, 1 
Dr. William. King, 2 Rea" and others. The Madras region, 
along with the Ghingleput district as a whole, has in fact, 
been described as the ‘classic ground of early palaeolithic 
culture in Southern India’ 1 and ‘the key-site for South 
Indian palaeoliths’h To Pallavaram, near Madras, 

belongs the unique credit of having been the place where 
the palaeolithic relic of India was first found. It was 
discovered in a ballast pit on the Brigade ground at 
Pallavaram in 1863 by Eobert Bruce Foote, who has 
been rightly called ‘the father Indian Prehistoric 

Archaeology. 1 ’ In 1864 again, ho found two more 
palaeoliths at the same place. A more systematic and 
vigorous search led to the discovery of extensive palaeo- 
lithic sites in places like orattur, Panjur, Sriperumbtidur, 
Tirumullavayil (2 miles from Avadi), Attrambakkam , 
Pundi, and other places, so that Chingleput district, as a 
whole, gives ‘the most numerous and important traces of 
palaeolithic man known in South India.’ 7 A number of 

1. Bruce -Foote: Indian Prehistoric Antiquities , 1910. 

2. Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol: 23. 

3. G. O. No. 1135, dated 12th August. 1887. 

4. P. Mitra: Prehistoric India , p. 163. 

5. Archaeology in India , Govt, of India Publication, 1950, p. 18. 

6. P. Mitra: op. cit., p. 150; Bruce-Foote: op, cit , p. 8. 

7. Bruce-Foote: op. cit., p. 109. 
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implements belonging to the palaeolithic age, or the old 
Stone Age, have been found at Pallavaram and also all 
along the Pennar river. 

Implements in the neighbourhood of Madras -were 
evidently made by chipping the boulders of quartzite 
situated in the laterite beds- About the implements 
found at Pallavaram, and attributed to the Old Stone 
Age, Eobert Bruce Foote remarked that 'they point out 
a deliberate choice of colours and distinct progress in 
craftmanship. They show how humanity was nourishing 
in those portions of South India under conditions highly 
favourable to primitive life. The proximity of the rivers 
to the rocks highly suitable for the old weapons and 
implements, no doubt, was helping man much to be the 
dreaded hunter of animal life -’ 1 Though these stone- 
implements show considerable skill, they are not polished. 
Bruce Foote gives a long list of the tools found in the 
neighbourhood of Madras in his classic work ‘ Indian 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities' and calls them the 
‘Madras type.’ 

The main reason why such vast relics of the palaeo- 
lithic people are found near about Madras, is that it is 
rich with quartzite-yielding rocks, with which those 
ancient people could make implements to protect them- 
selves from the wild animals. The relics of the palaeo- 
lithic people begin to diminish considerably in the south 
of the Palar valley as the quartzite becomes rare . 8 Such 
an important part did the quartzite play in the locali- 
sation of the palaeolithic people, that they also go under 
the name ‘quartzite men.’ And, according to archaeo- 
logists., the quartzite users are the most prehistoric men 
of India . 3 



1. Ibid. 2. Ibid. p. 36. 3. Logan: Chipped stones of India, p. fifi. 
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The Palaeolithic Age or the Old Stone Age passed on 
to the Mesolithic Age or the Middle Stone Age and then 
to the Neolithic Age or the New Stone Age . 1 The relics 
of the third mentioned age, though not available in plenty, 
are not unknown in the territory round the city of 
Madras . 2 Subsequent to the Stone Age, we have in 
Madras some relics of the Iron Age. Thus, in the garden 
of a private bungalow in Hall's Road, Egmore, many 
interesting prehistoric relics have been discovered. Among 
things found were a prehistoric . cemetry, burial urns, a 
small sarcophagus (of Adichchanallur type), a few small 
hoeblade of a very primitive type with a curved cutting 
edge and a narrow butt, and an iron rod about six inches 
long. These have been ascribed to the Iron Age . 2 Other 
than this, a number of urn burials and tombs, which 
generally go under the name 'megaliths’, have been found 
in the tract round Madras. The age to which the mega- 
lithic monuments of South India belong, has not yet been 
settled beyond doubt. But the probability is that they 
belong to the Iron Age . 4 Archaeologists have found 
many varieties in such burial graves. One such variety, 
known as ‘dolmenoid cist’, has been discovered at Pottur, 
near the Red Hills, Madras. Round about the Red Hills 
have also been found both pyriform urns and legged 
sarcophagi without cists. Similar burials are also 
reported to have been discovered by Mr. Rea in Palla- 



1. Ancient India , 1949, No. 5. 

2. J. C. Brown and Sir John Marshall: Catalogue of Prehistoric 
Antiquities in the Indian Museum (1917), p. 4. 

3. 0. S. Srinivasachari; History of Madras, Introduction, p. xviii. 

4. Mr. V. D. Krishnaswami says that 'south Indian megaliths seem 
to be essentially rooted in the Iron Age supported as it by the 
Brahmagiri excavations.’ Ancient India, op . cit, p. 42; 
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varam and Tirus'ulam . 1 Mr. V. D. Krishnaswami, a 
well-known archaeologist, calls Chinglepnt district a 
megalithic province in itself, ‘It has megalithic individu- 
ality of its own in that the dolmenoid cists, so far as 
known, invariably enclose a terracotta legged sarco- 
phagus, a feature not known in other two regions 
(Pudukkottai and Cochin, where also megatithic 
monuments have been discovered)’ 4 . In Pallavaram, 
near Madras, has been found an interesting terracotta 
sarcophagus, oblong in shape and standing on short 
legs. One remarkable and noteworthy feature about 
this sarcophagus is that it bears striking resemblance 
to the terracotta coffins found near Bagdad.” The 
similarity of internment in such earthenware coffins, 
identical in shape, size and material/ has been taken as 
evidence of the active intercourse that existed between 
South India and the ‘West/’ 

Coming to historical times, we find that this 
region, along, with the modern districts of Chinglepnt, 
South Arcot and North Arcot, came under two ancient 
divisions - Aruvan'adu and Aruvavadatalain&du, Aruvji 

1. G. O. No. 1135, dated 12tli August 1887. Mr. Rea also found at 
Pallavaram many utensils along with burial tombs. It is Signi. 
ficant to note here that ancient Tamil literature of the S'angam 
period, for example, the PurananTiru makes a definite reference 
to the custom of urn-burials. G, U. Pope, the well-known Tamil 
Scholar from the west, in his commentary on the Puranarifiru, 
says that the vessels discovered at Pallavaram by Rea conform to 

, the description found in the lyric. Indian Antiquary , Yol. xxix, 
p. 285. Also seo Ancient India, No. 2, July, 1046. 

2. Ancient India , No. 5, p. 36. 

3. Sir John Marshall in Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 615. 

4. J. C. .Brown and J, Marshall, op. cit . p. 7, 

5. Cambridge History' of India, op. cit. QJMS. xvi, p. 256. 
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south and Aruva north . 1 Even Ptolemy, has noted this 
.territorry, roughly extending between South Pennar and 
North Pennar, as Aruvarnoi or Arvarnoi . 2 These two 
divisions, Aruvanadu and Aruvavadatalainadu, together 
came to be called as Tondaimanclalam or Toridainadu per- 
haps after the conquest of this place by Toridaman Ilam 
Tiraiyan , 0 a contemporary of Karikala Chola, who has 
been ascribed to the second century A.Dd Even though 
the Perumbimurrupadai, a work of the S'angam Age, 
informs us that I] am Tiraiyan was ruling at Kanchi when 
Karikala was adorning the Chola throne, we do not get 
much information about the conquest of the territory 
round KaKchi by Ilam Tiraiyan and also about the people 
whom he conquered. But a very late tradition preserved 
in the famous Mackenzie collections 5 seems to throw 
some light on the early inhabitants of T ondaiman dalam 
whom Ilam Tiraiyan conquered. •. 

The Manuscript has it that the ancient territory 
■known as Tondaimandalam was first inhabited by wild 
tribesmen, Kurumbas by name, who began to evolve 
gradually a certain form of civilization and also political 
organisation. Fierce people as they were, they built a 
number of forts, and at one time practically dominated 
•the Tondaimandalam region which was then known 'as 
Kurumba Bhumi . 6 The ancient Tamil work Putandnuru 
describes the Kurumbas as warlike people of whom even 

1. S. K. Iyengar: Journal of Indian History, Vol. II, p. 36. . 

2. K. N. Sivaraja Pillai: Chronology of Early Tamils, pp. 227-228. ‘ 

3. Walter Elliot: Coins of Southern India, p. 37 and Rv ..Gopalafi: 

Pallavas of Kanchi, pp. 26-27. ■ 

4. K. A- N. Sastri: Studies in Chola History ['arid . Adftninistration, 

p. 40; contra K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, op. cit. p. 185. - - , v ,• 

5. MJLS. Vol, xix, pp. 244 ff. . . . > 

f). Annual Report of Archaeology, 1906-7, p. 221, ftu 4.,' , A 
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kings were afraid. 1 The learned editor of the Purananuru 
Dr. V. Swaminatha Iyer, translated the term Kurumba 
to mean a fort. 2 Perhaps because of this close association 
with a vast network of forts, they got that name - 
Kurumba. 

The Mackenzie Maannscripts point to Madavaram or 
Pti/al near Madras, as the headquarters of the Kurumbas. 
The Kurumbas are said to have divided the Tondaimaijda- 
lam region into 24 districts or Katanas in each of which 
was built a fort. The twenty four districts were: Pujal 
Kottam, Ikkattu Kottam, Manavir Kottam, S'engattu 
Kottam, Paiyur Kottam, Eyil Kottam, Damal Kottam,, 
Urrukattu Ksttam, Kajattfir Kettam, S'embur Kottam , 
Ambur Kottam, Vengunra Kottam, Palgnnra Kottam, 
Elangattn Kottam, Kaliur Kottam, S'engarai Kottam, 
Padnvur Koattm, Kadikur Kottam, Sendirukkai Kottam, 
Kunravarttana Kottam, Yengada Kottam, Vglur Kottam, 
Sethur Kottam and Puliyur Kottam. Erom inscriptions 
jpf the 10th, 11th and 12th centuries A. D., we know that 
the place where the present Madras city is situated and 
its immediate surroundings, were included partly in Pujal 
Kottam and partly in Puliyur Kottam. Thus while 
Tiruvojjiynr, Pujal, Ayyanapuram (the modern Ayyana- 
varam which is a part of the Madras city) were in Pujal 
Kottam, 4 places like Ejumur (the modern Egmore), 5 
Mayilarpil, (the modern Mylapore), 8 Pundamalli, 7 Palla- 

X. Puram, 97, 98, 177. " 

2. Purananuru ed. by SwarOinatha Iyer, Index, p. 27. 

3 . V. Kanakaaabhai Pillai.* The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Year» 
Ago , p. 28. 

4. SBC. vol. fii, pt. ii. No. 64, pp. 132-3; SII. vol. viii, No. 637. 

5. El. Vol. viii, p. 291/ also 238 of 1912. 

. 6. SBC. vol. ii. pt. v, Introduction, p. 28. 

7. 192 of 1894 and: El. vol. fv. p 8. 
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varam . 1 and Tampuram (the modern Tambaram ) 2 were all 
in Pnliyur Kgttam. Pnliyur Ksttam seems to have 
derived its name from a small village called Pnliyur near 
the modern Kodambakkam, Madras 3 and the Pujal Kottam 
drived its name from Pujal a village near the modern Eed 
Hills.* These villages, now insignificant, were probably 
important centres of the Kurumbas who built their forts 
there. The Mackenzie Manuscript says that Pujal had a 
fort. Without some such thing as the existence of forts 
in these places, the naming of the whole district after the 
small villages is inexplicable. 

It was already pointed out that the antiquity of the 
Kurumbas is proved by the reference to them in the 
S'angam work Purananuru. But an earlier reference to 
them in the edict of As'oka is claimed by some. Bock 
Edict XIII mentions the Visas, the Vajris, the Yonas, the 
Kambeyas, the Bhojas, the Pitinkas, the Andhras and the 
Pulindas as his subordinate communities . 5 The last- 
named people, the Pulindas, have been identified by some 
with the Kurumbas on grounds of close similarity 
between their civilizations .* 5 If this identification of the 
Kurumbas with the Pulindas is accepted as valid, a 
natural question that would crop up for discussion is:: 
Did Tondaimandalam, where the Kurumbas lived in 
large numbers, form part of the empire of A^ska? 
There is a great difference of opinion among 

1. SIL vol 1 . vii, Inscriptions, No. 537-549. 

2. 66 of 1932-33. 

3. G. O. No. 314, 815 doted, 6th August 1896, p. 4. 

4. El. vol. iv, p. 8, ». 1. 

5. El. vol.ii, p. 471. 

6. R. Satiauathier.* Studies in ancient. History of Tondcasnmdalain 
pp. 7-9. Mr,V.R.R. Dikshit&r is not inclined to accept the identifi- 
cation as correct, op. cit, p. 140. 
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scholars regarding this question. One of As'ska’s 
edicts mentions the Cholas, the Paridyas, the Satyaputra 
and the Kerajaputra as independent powers, outside the 
pale of his empire. 1 The late Dr. Yincent Smith, 
evidently thinking that the dominion of the Chojas, 
during the period of As'eka, included To$daima$dalam also, 
maintained that the southern frontier of As'oka’s empire 
was 'approximately a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Pe^nar river near Nellore on the eastern coast, through 
Guddappah and the south of Chittaldoorg, to the river 
Kalya$apuri on the western coast. 2 Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar held that the Mauryan empire during Anoka’s 
time stopped short of the northern frontiers of Tamil 
land, which according to him, was marked by Pajaverk- 
kad.u the modern Pulicat, 80 miles north of Madras. 3 
Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar held that the country round 
KSnchi was known as Satyavrtakshgtra and that it is 
the latter that is mentioned by As'oka’s Edict II and 
XIII as the Satyaputra, one of the countries that was 
independent of the As'okan Empire. 4 But Prof. Sathia- 
nathier maintains that As'oka’s empire included in it the 
whole of Tondaimaijclalam. He is of the view thaf 
To^daimandalam region was a separate entity in Astoka’s 
time as distinct from the Chola country which had the 
northern Yjjear river as its northern limit. Its distinct 
entity is also attested by Pataftjali, the Sanskrit gramma- 
rian, who lived in the second century B- 0., and foreign 
geographers like Ptolemy and the author of the JPeriplus. 
He says that the kingdom of the Cholas that is described 
by the edict of As'oka as independent of his empire only 

1. Rock Edict IX. .... 

2. V.A. Smith: Early History of India, p. 163. 

8. S, E. Iyengar: Begnnings o* South Indian History, pp. 83-4. 

4. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar: Advanced History of India, p. 1S5. 
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-comprised the land between the South Vellar and the 
North Yellar and that the latter which formed the 
'northern boundry of the Chela dominion marked the 
-southern boundary of the empire of As'oka. In other 
words. As'oka’s empire included the whole of Tondai- 
mandalam. The same writer points out that some of the 
inscriptions giving the geneology of the Pallavas, for 

■ example, the Yayalur inscription of Bajasdmha 1 mention 
the name of Asoka or As'okavarman after giving the 
names of many mythical kings. This, according to that 
writer, favours the view that As'oka must have held sway 

• over Tondaimai.idalam. He however attributes the actual 

• conquest of Tondaimandalam to As'oka’s father Bindus'ara 
who invaded South India between 298 and 278 B.C. 2 
Prof. Sathianathier’s reasons to show that As'ska’s empire 
included Tondaimandalam region seem to be convincing 

■ on the whole. His conclusion will seem to he all the 
more probable if his identification of the Kurumbas of 
'Tondaimandalam with the Pulindas of the As'okan edicts 
is acceptable. Even otherwise, his various other reasons 
■seem to be weighty enough- Prof. Nilakanta > Sastri is 
inclined to hold that it is not unlikely that a part of 
Tondaimandalam was in As'oka’s empire, Thus he writes: 
*How much farther south (than Raichur, Chitaldurg and 
Kurnool districts) the empire of the Mauryas extended } 
can only be conjectured; it seems not unlikely that a part 
of the Tondaimandalam was included in it; at any rate, a 
Palla-va inscription , of the 9th century A. P. (the 
Yeliirpalayam Plates) mentions an As'okavarman amongst 
the earliest rulers of Kanchipuram-' 3 . 

1. 368 of 1908; El. xviii, p. 145. 

‘ 2. R. Sathianathier: op. cit. pp. 3-12. 

»3. K. A. Sastri: History of South India, p. 84. • 
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Later on, that is about the 2nd century A. D. 
Tondaimaridalam region was conquered 1 by one Tondaiman 
Ilam Tiraiyan, who, as has been pointed out before, is 
represented in the S'anagam work, Perwnpanarruppadai as 
being in possession of Kanchi, Even the other S'angam 
works like the Purananuru, Manimekhalai, and Pattinap * 
pitloi have references to him. The last mentioned work 
has it that Kaftchi with its surrounding district, was ruled 
by Tondaiman Ilam Tiraiyan in Karikala's time. Many 
scholars accept that Karikgla and Topdaiman Ilam 
Tiraiyan were contemporaries; but there is much 
difference of opinion as regards the relationship between 
them and their respective kingdoms. A scholar,, 
identifying Ilam Tiraiyan of Manimekhalai . with Tondai- 
man Ilam Tiraiyan, says that he was descended 
both from the Choja and Tiraiya families. He is also 
of the view that Ijam Tiraiyan was appointed ruler of 
KaSchi after Karikala’s conquest of the place and that 
he continued to be so even after Karikala’s death. 2 
Another writer wrote that Ijam Tiraiyan usurped the 
throne of Kanchi after Karikala's death. 3 Dr. S. K. 
Iyengar held that after Karikala’s conquest of Tondai- 
mandalam, Kanchi became a ‘Ohoja viceroyalty.’ It was 
in charge of the Choja princes immediately following 
Karikala and subsequently of an illegitimate scion of the 

1. The late tradition as embodied in the Mackenzie Mss has it that 
one Adoadai Chakravarti, an illegitimate scion of the Choja 
family, conquered Tondairaandalam by waging a victorious battle 
against the Kurumbas. The venue of that battle, according to 
the same souree, was Pulal near the Red Hills, Madras. MILS*, 
xix, pp. 244-45. 

2. P. T. S. Iyengar: History of the Tamils, pp. 397-399. 

3. Y. KanaJtosabhai Pillar. Tamils 1800 years ago, pp. 67 ff. 
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ChQ|a family - Toridaiman Ilam Tiraiyan - before it- 
passed on to the hands of the Pallavas . 1 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri rejects the above views- 
and says that To^daiman Ilam Tiraiyan was not at all 
related to Karikala. He is even sceptical about the 
descent of To^daiman Ilam Tiraiyan from the Chela and 
Tiraiya families . 2 Nor does he accept Karikala’s 
association with Tondaimandalam 3 . He says that Karikala 
and To^daiman I|am Tiraiyan were contemporary kings 
of neighbouring states, independent of each other . 4 

1. Dr. S. K. Iyengar: Introduction to It. Gopalan’s Pallavas of 
Kanchi , p. xxiv. 

2. K. A. N. Sastri: Studies, pp. 35-56. 

3. Tondaimand alas' atakmn, a rather late work, has it that Karikala 
conqured Tondaimaridalam, cleared forests, settled a number of 
Vellala fomilies, constructed tanks and made irrigation work 
possible (verse 97). Besides, we have the Tiravalangadu plates of 
Rajendra Choi a (11th century A. D.) and many other Telugu 
Choda inscriptions which speak of the connection between Kanchi 
region and Karikala. Thus an inscription of Vi jayagahdagopala 
dated A. D. 1250 gives the important information that Karikala 
settled at Kanchi seventy Vellala families (329 of 1930-40). Again, 
Sekkilar, a native of Kunrattur, near Madras, has recorded in his 
Periapurnnam a tradition that Karikala settled colonists from 
other parts of the country into Tondaimandalam . All these 
evidences are not accepted by K.A.N. Sastri, for, according to 
him, they are very late testimony and the early S'angam lite- 
rature does not mention the event at all. Therefore, he says that 
Karikala never conquered Tondaimandalam and much less intro- 
duced civilization into it, (Studies, pp. 48-50). On the contrary, 
Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar does see a reference to Karikala’s 
conquest of the territory up to the modern districts of Kumool 
and Cuddapah* in the S'angam literature. But Mr. Sastri rejects 
it on the ground that it is a wrong reading of the text. However 
this controversial issue might be, the tradition, as seen in the 
inscription of 11th and 12th centuries and in literature like the 
Periapurnnam, seems to be strong and persistent. 

4. K. A. N. Sastri, op. ait., pp. 47«52. 
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If Tojjdaiman Ijam Tiraiyan was not a member of 
the Choja family, to what dynasty, or family, did he 
belong? Opinions ill favour of connecting Tondaiman 
liana Tiraiyan of the Sangam period, with the Pallavas of 
Kanchi, are not wanting . 1 But this theory is quite 
untenable because in the whole of Tamil literature, we do 
not find a single reference to the existence of the 
Pallavas . 2 Moreover, Pallavas were alien to Tamil 
language and Tamil land and they were pre-eminently, 
at least to begin with, patrons of North Indian culture . 3 
On the other hand, Ijam. Tiraiyan, who ruled . from 
Kafichi, was a Tamil poet himself, as vouchafed to us by 
the Puranantiru and the Narrinait two works of the 
S'angam collection ,' 1 In the light of the arguments put 
forward by scholars like Dr. S. K. Iyengar, B. Gopalan 
and Dr. Minabski, the theory which connects Toijdaiman 
Ijam Tiraiyan with the Pallavas, cannot be regarded as 
tenable. It is more probable that he was born of a Chola 
family, as the ancient commentator, Nachchinarkiniyar, 
has it, in his commentary on the Perumpanarruppadai - 6 
The memory of To^daiman Ilam Tiraiyan’s associa- 
tion with Tondaima^dalam in general, and the Madras 
region in particular, seems to have been preserved by the 
local tradition, as embodied in the Sthalapurajja of the 
famous temple at Tiruvorpyur, about five miles north of 
Madras. It says that when Tondaiman Chakravarti was 

. See I. A. Vol. iii, pp. 75-80 for Mr. Rasanayagam’s view's. See 
also 'Studies in South India Jainism" by Mr. M. S. ItamaSwamy 
Iyengar. The latter author ■would say that the Tiraiyar mentio- 
ned in the Sangam- works were none but the Pallavas. 

'2/' Dr. Minakshi: Administration and Social Lifeunder the Pallavas, 
<■ ' > . p. 24. 

;R. Gopalan: op. cit., p. 24; 

4. Ibid. ...... 

5. Quoted by K. A. NVSastri: Studies, p. 55- 
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engaged in a fierce struggle with the Kurumbas, he met 
with a series of initial reverses at their hands, so much 
so, he had to run away to Tiruvorriyur. There, he met a 
sage, who got for him a weapon from Lord Siva, with 
which Tondaiman quelled the Kurumbas. After having 
successfully subdued them, he returned to Tiruvo^iyfir- 
and asked the sage what he could do in return for the> 
help that he rendered. The sage suggested the construe- 
tion of a temple to Lord S'iva at Tiruvorriyur, which the- 
king is said to have gladly done. Legendary character of 
this story apart, Tondaiman Ghakravarti that figures in it,, 
perhaps stands for Tondaiman Ilam Tiriyan, especially 
because of the former’s connection with the conquest of 
the Kurumbas of Tondaimandalam- That the famous 
Tiruvorriyur temple could itself have been founded, not 
as it is to-day, but in some small way, by Tondaiman 
Ilam Tiraiyan himself, is not altogether improbable.. 
For, the enthusiastic way in which the great Shiva 
Nayanmar Appar, who lived in the first half of the 7th 
century A. D., sung over his visit to the temple, may 
suggest that the temple had already attained sufficient 
renown and fame among the S'aivite circles. 1 If that 
were so, could this temple have orginated when Tondamam 
Ilam Tiraiyan was ruling over Kanchi? It may be 
remarked in this connection that the building of temples- 
was not unknown during the S'angam period, for 
S'engannan of that age has been eulogised by Tirumangab 
Alvar for having built seventy temples. 2 

The political history of Tondaimandalam, from after 
the reign of Tondaiman Ilam Tiraiyan to the advent of 

1. Refer to Appar’s Devaram: Tirumurai v, padikam 138. Tirurmirai 

vi, padikam 259. . . - - - 

2. Peria Tirumoli, vi, 6, 8. Also See K. A. N. Sastri: Ohdlas (1955) 

* pp. 51-55. < 
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the Pallavas, is rather obscure and this will be dealt with 
in the second chapter in greater detail. Immediately 
■concerned as we are in this chapter with the antiquities of 
the Madras region in the early periods, we have necessarily 
to examine an important Christian tradition, current in 
this place, regarding the apostolic mission of Saint 
Thomas to Mylapore in the first century A. D. According 
to tradition, Saint Thomas, after preaching in Malabar 
and other places, came to Mylapore to found a Church 
there. But the local Hindus rose against him and attacked 
him, so that he had to run to the nearby place, Saint 
'Thomas Mount (Parangimalai), where he was thrust 
through by a spear. In 1547, the Portuguese found on 
the Mount the famous Bleeding Cross (a stone cross 
bearing old inscriptions as well as some blood-stains, said 
to be those of the Apostle) and built a Church on that 
spot. Little Mount, which is situated about three miles 
from Saint Thomas Mount, is also associated with the 
tradition. It is the place where the Apostle is said to have 
taken shelter from his pursuers temporarily, before he 
finally went to the Great Mount. 

But many scholars like Dr. Burnell, W. B. Phillips, 
James Hough, have questioned the authenticity of this 
tradition. According’ to them, the story of Saint Thomas’ 
visit to Mylapore, and in fact, to South India, has no 
'historical basis, whatsoever. Thus Be v. James Hough- 
the historian of Christianity in India, wrote that the visit 
of Saint Thomas to South India is ‘most improbable’ and 
‘‘is unsupported by the faintest vestige of authentic 
history. 1 The critics of the tradition maintain that it was 
;a late invention of the local Christians to show it as a 
proof of their orthodox descent. On the contrary, the 



.1. James Hough: History of Ohistianity , vol. X p. 40 
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genuineness of the tradition has been accepted by 
writers like Bishop Medlycott , 1 Bichard Collins 2 Dr. P. J. 
Thomas and a host of other scholars. Thus Dr, P. J. 
Thomas wrote about the apostle Thomas’ martyrdom at 
Mylapore: ‘At one time, this was regarded as a Portuguese 
fraud, but a later research has considerably dispelled the 
doubts, and to-day, it is hazardous to question it, unless 
one could explain away the testimony of the numerous 
pre-portuguese travellers who have written about Saint 
Thomas’ tomb there (Mylapore ).’ 3 

A vast literature, not always free from personal 
prejudices of the writers, has grown round this subject. 
The essential arguments put forward by the supporters 
and critics of the tradition are summed up here. In 
tracing the history of the tradition connecting Mylapore, 
Saint Thomas Mount and the Little Mount with Saint 
Thomas, we may get light on the antiquity of Madras and 
its neighbourhood. For example, we would know what 
the ancient Christian literature and many foreign 
travellers who visited this part of our country, have said 
about it. 

Perhaps the earliest work that is pointed out by the 
supporters of the tradition as an important proof in 
favour of St. Thomas* visit to South India, is the 
apocryphal Acts of Thomas , a work attributed variously 
from the second to the fourth century A.D . 4 These Acts 
are in many versions and of all of them, the Syriac 
version is generally regarded as the original as well as 
the earliest one . 5 According to the Acts, king Gudnaphar 

1. Medlycott: India and the Apostle Thomas . 

2. IA.Vcl. iv. 

3. IA. (1931) p. 106. 

4. JRAS. 1905, p. 225. 

5. IA, xxxii, pp. 3-6. 
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of India sent a merchant named, Habban, to the west to- 
bring him a skilful architect to build a palace; and Habban 
purchased Saint Thomas from ‘our Lord’ for twenty 
pieces of silver and sailed along with him to India. In 
India, saint Thomas began to preach Christianity and 
even managed to convert king Gudnaphar and his. 
brother, Gad. Trom there, he set out in a 'Chariot 
drawn by cattle’ and reached the city of the king of 
Mazdai, not far away (Act 7). The ninth and the final 
Act records that there also St. Thomas began to preach 
Christianity and that he was condemned to death by the 
king-. His martyrdom took place ‘outside the city’ and 
‘on the mountain.’ The Acts also says that the bones of 
the apostle were taken away secretly by one of the 
brotheren to the 'West.' 1 

The above story embodied in the Acts has been 
made the interesting theme of many ingenious theories 
by the supporters as well as the critics of the tradition. 
The former see in it an unmistakable proof for the 
martyrdom of the apostle in South India, at Mylapore. 
Thus a writer tries to show, how many of the names of 
places and personalities occurring in the Acts were South 
Indian. He identifies king Gudnaphar with Kuthappar,. 
his kingnom Mhuza with Mysore, and his brother Gad 
with Kathan. He also locates the kingdom of Mazdai, near 
the city of Madras, on the ground that Mazdai was the 
name for Massa-deva (fishermen king) and says that he 
must have been ruling in the place where the city of 
Madras is now situated as this place was a very famous 
fishing centre. 2 This interpretation, though ingenious, 
is extremely unconvincing. Depending as it does on the 
superfluous similarity of the names, it has some serious 

1. Ibid, for a brief summary and translation of the Acta. • * ■ 

2. QJMS. Vol. xx, No. 1. 
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shortcomings of a fundamental nature. For example, 
the writer who tries to connect the name Gudnaphar of 
the Acts with Kuthappar, fails. to connect the latter with 
the history of Mysore. Kuthappar is a Tamil name, and 
how, and when, did a king bearing that name become the 
king of Mysore, the writer never tries to show. Nor is 
South Indian history aware of any king, either like 
Kuthappar or Massadeva. 

Another supporter of the tradition points out that 
there was, and had been, a strong tradition in Malabar 
about conversion of a certain king called CholapperumaJ 
or Kandapparas'ar, by Saint Thomas and also about the 
latter’s martyrdom at Mylapore. This theme, he says, 
was taken by the Syriac writer of the Acts and woven 
into a story by using the names of Indo- Parthian king 
Gudnaphar . 1 

Dr. Burnell, on the other hand, wrote that the Acts 
was f a historically worthless composition’ for it was 
written more than a hundred years after the event it 
relates, and added, that even if it could be regarded as 
evidence, would only connect Saint Thomas with the 
extreme north-west of India . 2 Some scholars, like 
Alexander Cunningham, held that Gudnaphar was a north 
Indian king, because some coins bearing a similar name 
have been discovered in the Punjab and that the king 
Mazdai, was also a North Indian king and that the Saint 
did not visit South India . 5 

Dr. Burkitt holds an altogether different opinion* 
He says that Mazdai was the name of the well-known 

1. Dr. P. J. Thomas in his introduction to Father Hosteh's h inti- 
quitics from San Thome and Mylapore’ -p. x.i. 

2. IA. vol. iv, p. 182. 

3. Archaeological Survey of India, 1863-64, p, 59. E. J. Rapson in 
the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, also identifies Gudnaphar 
with the North Indian king, Gondophornes (p. 579). 

H— 2 
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satrap of Babylonia and adds that many names in the 
Acts are old Persian names and not Indian . 1 Many other 
writers have also pointed out that ‘India’ that is 
mentioned in the Acts need not necessarily be taken to 
refer to India of modern times, for the ancient writers 
used the term ‘India’ to mean the whole south eastern 
part of Asia, as well as a portion of Afghanistan . 2 But 
this is denied by the supporters of the tradition, who 
see in the mention of the name ‘India’ in the an 
unmistakable proof to show that the country visited by 
Saint Thomas was ‘first and foremost South India’ for, 
even the Greco-Boman geographers like Pliny, Ptolemy 
and the author of the Periplus , knew and wrote about 
India, especially South India, with minuteness of topo- 
graphy . 3 

Another way by which Mylapore is sought to be 
associated with the life of St. Thomas, is by identifying 
the former with the place called ‘Calamina’ that figures 
in ancient patiristic literature as the scene of the apostle’s 
martyrdom. Thus Yule writes: ‘There is a fair presump- 
tion that the spot (Calamina) alluded to by Gregory of 
Tours was Mailapur, and that the shrine visited by King 
Alfred’s envoy, Signelm, may have been the same .’ 4 
The way in which the identification is sought to be 
explained is as follows: The Malabar Christians, when 
asked about the place where the apostle died, would say; 
Mayilapfir Callinmel (on the stone at Mylapore) and 
, Callinmel , turned out to be Calamina’ in the ancient 

X. IA. xxxii, p. 6. 

2. JEAS. 1905, p. 224. . , 

3. Dr. P. J. Thomas; op. cit. 

4. Yule: Marco Polo, vol, ii, p. 353 (edn. 1903) 



